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he has no knowledge of it and hence no sympathy 
with it, and it is this that in the course of time 
will be weakened if not wholly destroyed. But it 
will still be the glory of the Classics that even those 
who are its most determined foes have themselves 
been moulded insensibly by the very same influ- 
ences which they would be the first to decry. I 
have been acquainted with many modern men of 
science who deny any belief in the Christian faith, 
but who still show in their actions the Christian 
virtues and but slight inquiry has demonstrated that 
their traditions for generations agone are respon- 
sible for their present practice. So it is with the 
classical tradition in England. G. L. 



THE HELVETIAN QUARTET 

When Horace (C. 4. 9. 25-28) reminded Lollius so 
eloquently of the unknown battle-lines that had gone 
down to the grave, with no bard to herald their 
deeds to the future, there was one horde of unsung 
heroes of whom his Roman heart would have spurned 
taking cognizance. Not in the poetic haze of pre- 
Mycenaean ages either, but within such prosaic near- 
ness to Horace's present as his own boyhood days, 
a race of warriors had all but passed away, un- 
honored in the world's category of famous names. 
The Gallic patriots who fought against Caesar had 
been splendidly worthy of a bard, but the Augustan 
Laureate would doubtless have regarded their ad- 
mittance to his banquet-board as a symphonia dis- 
cors. 

Under the cursory stylus of the conqueror, the 
Gallic chieftains pass across the stage of action with 
the rapidity of moving pictures. Divico, a really 
great figure, is announced in Chapter 13 of Book I, 
and carries back Caesar's answer in the fourteenth 
Chapter to disappear forever. Rare is the Gaul that 
secures to his credit several pages of our modern 
text. 

It is true, the nature of Caesar's narrative did 
not admit of enlargement upon the life and deeds 
of individual chieftains. His own legati are often 
dismissed with even greater brevity, though their 
valor and loyalty may well have justified a few sen- 
tences in laudation. Caesar's whole intent, as indeed 
Hirtius avers for him (8. Praef. § 5), was to pre- 
sent a concise, unembellished statement of his acts 
in Gaul, and, on the whole, his narrative is remark- 
ably colorless and free from bias. 

Yet, with all his excusable brevity, one cannot 
help feeling that Caesar, in his attitude toward the 
several insurgent leaders, is often heartlessly mute, 
at times even openly derogatory. It is quite evident 
that, from his standpoint, they were petty meddlers 
in the onward and inevitable march of Rome. 

Caesar's opinions of his adversaries, however, 
were not wholly personal. They were rather the 
concentrated inbreeding of century upon century of 



national abhorrence and hatred. Rome could never 
erase the memory of the Allia. Caesar but inherited 
a racial instinct, and, perhaps after all, we are 
spared much by the calm, simple style of his Com- 
mentaries. A more voluble writer, such as Cicero, 
would probably have grieved us at every turn. It 
is to Cicero, for instance, that we owe such ex- 
pressions as he used in writing to his brother Quin- 
tus (1. 1. 27) : Galli, Afri, Hispani, inmanes ac bar- 
barae nationes. And Cicero may be taken as the 
standard of the Roman estimate of the Gauls when, 
in his De Re Publica (3. 9. 15), he represents them as 
one of a triad of nations whose composite presented 
the utmost of barbarity and savagery, placing them 
side by side with the mythic Tauri, who sacrificed 
alive all strangers that drifted to their shores, and, 
above all, with the Carthaginians, whom the Ro- 
mans seem to have regarded as all but demons. 
I.— ORGETORIX 
(Liber I. 2-4) 
With what sentiments Caesar assumed his respon- 
sibilities as Proconsul of Gaul and Illyricum, or 
whether in setting out for Ravenna there were ever 
moments when he paused to wonder what would 
be the outcome of it all Caesar does not say. Sen- 
timents? — he seems almost devoid of them. To one 
who did not read long and deeply, he might seem 
utterly impressionless. The business-like way with 
which, apparently, he attacked every task presented 
to him, no matter in what province, finds its per- 
fect mirror in the style of the Commentaries, and 
nowhere is this more strikingly evident than in the 
opening chapters. After a sweeping geographical 
survey, in itself a masterpiece of conciseness and yet 
entirety, he leaps outright into the discussion of his 
first great problem, and we are brought face to 
face with our first Gallic champion: 'Among the 
Helvetians by far the richest and noblest was Or- 
getorix'. 

Caesar himself never saw the great popular leader 
of the Helvetians, for Orgetorix did not live to 
cross swords either literally or in diplomacy with 
the shrewd Italian. His great conspiracy was be- 
gun three years before Caesar's governorship. The 
latter's account of him is therefore at second-hand. 
The Helvetian invasion is Caesar's proper theme, 
but that invasion was strongly connected in his mind 
with the energetic character that had been its origi- 
nal and leading spirit. These first three chapters 
are strictly prefatory to the events that involved the 
Proconsul himself. 

In Orgetorix we find a prominent example of the 
Gallic stamp — a clever politician, a skillful orator, 
a successful demagogue. In him, the first on Caesar's 
roster of Gallic chieftains, we find that fatal predi- 
lection to restlessness and inordinate ambition which 
has been the curse of Gallia's great men from the 
Helvetian down to the Napoleons. He was the pos- 
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sessor of great natural abilities, a scion of one of 
the most aristocratic families, a popular favorite, 
and immensely rich — his slaves approaching ten 
thousand in number (i. 4), to say nothing of clients 
and debtors who, as Caesar elsewhere informs us 
(6. 13), -were but one degree above the level of 
slaves. 

The presumption from Caesar's language is that 
the government among the Helvetians was a form 
of democracy or at least an aristocracy, the system 
prevailing, it would seem, at that time throughout 
Gaul. That such was the case with the Helvetians 
we may gather from the fact that the plot of the 
three arch-conspirators was to seize the kingship 
in their respective states. As we know from defi- 
nite statements that a democratic form of govern- 
ment was in force in the two other tribes, the an- 
alogy is rather plausible that the Helvetii too were 
a democracy. The contemplated revolution of Or- 
getorix is more likely to have been a plot to re- 
store a disused monarchy than to dethrone and su- 
persede a ruling king. Moreover, Orgetorix is 
stated to have been brought to trial by 'magistrates', 
whereas, had there been a monarchical regime, a 
king would very probably have been prime mover 
in suppressing the attempted treason and Caesar 
would doubtless have said as much. 

We are left to conjecture as to the official rela- 
tion Orgetorix himself bore to his countrymen. At 
first thought, the influence and control which he 
came to wield would seem almost too powerful, too 
absolute, for a private citizen, while, if he was their 
annual magistrate by election, his presidency was, of 
course, a powerful instrument in his hands for car- 
rying out his ambitious designs. But had he been 
magisterial head of the nation, it is probable that 
Caesar would have said so. His statement, simply 
that he was 'the richest and noblest', is rather the 
portrait of a private individual, but of one so distin- 
guished, so overwhelmingly wealthy, and with such 
an army of vassals as practically to have control over 
the politics of his tribesmen. Besides, the very fact of 
his trial by the magistrates rather precludes the pos- 
sibility that Orgetorix could have been either the 
chief official or one of the chief, if magistracy among 
the Helvetians was anything like that of the Vergo- 
bret among the Haedui. His official station would 
doubtless have exempted him from such impeach- 
ment. 

The hold which Orgetorix had obtained over the 
tribe eventually made him director and generalis- 
simo of a great national emigration. We cannot 
wholly credit Orgetorix with originality in this pro- 
ject. It was no new thing for Celtic tribes to move 
about and make great incursions into neighboring or 
foreign territory. The ancient history of the people 
was a succession of such movements, and, though 
there may have intervened many long years of 



quietude since the last migration, yet it was more 
or less a racial trait, a feature that constantly played 
into the trend of their native restlessness. The 
splendid transit of the Cimbri, half a century before, 
disastrous as had been its final outcome, must have 
left its influence upon the Gallic tribes, an example 
of what at least were the possibilities of such a 
policy to those who elected it. The Cimbri had 
probably swept around the insulated home of the 
Helvetii, offering to the latter, by reason of their 
exemption, that glamour of dramatic romance which 
often springs from distance. Yet more than that — 
two cantons of the Helvetii had actually been so im- 
pressed by the spectacle as to secede from the parent 
tribe and join the hords of marauders; Divico (1. 
13), who had been the triumphant spirit of those 
times and had defeated the arms of Rome, was yet 
living. No doubt it was to such as Divico and the 
survivors of that splendid raid, no less than to 
revolutionists like Orgetorix, that such a project ap- 
pealed with telling effect. 

Orgetorix, however, as Caesar would have us be- 
lieve, proceeded upon clandestine lines. It was from 
first to last a conspiracy, in which the public needs 
were made to subserve a selfish motive. The state 
was made the victim of one man's personal ambition. 
Caesar is no doubt justified in viewing the move- 
ment as impolitic even from a disinterested stand- 
point, doubly so from a Roman point of view. 
But, with regard to Orgetorix's share in the matter, 
Caesar may have been biased by the Helvetian's 
later conduct and thus have ascribed treason to his 
earlier acts as well. From the very obvious fact 
that the. Helvetii were so readily induced to vote 
for the migration and that, after the removal of Or- 
getorix, they went placidly on to carry out their 
new • policy, it may be doubted after all whether 
Orgetorix had been any more than a spirited en- 
thusiast in promoting a national movement. The 
real trouble may have lain in this, that he was im- 
bued with a superabundance of ambition, such that, 
when he was once at the helm, the temptation proved 
too strong for him. Here, perhaps, is where his 
treachery really began. 

However that may be, all things played into the 
hands of Orgetorix. All classes were readily won 
over and joined with enthusiasm in a most thorough 
and systematic preparation, to cover no less a period 
than three years, and Orgetorix was practically au- 
tocrat of the situation. He assumed for himself 
the delicate province of negotiating in person all in- 
ternational arrangements. It was here that the Hel- 
vetian's ambitions ran riot. Finding the horizon of 
his possibilities ever widening, the regal power over 
his own tribe, though already assured him, was no 
longer sufficient. The hegemony of all Gaul was 
now in his mind, and, with this goal, Orgetorix, 
while ostensibly on public embassy to the various 
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tribes, succeeded, by secret conferences and intrigue, 
in arranging a formidable coalition with the two 
most prominent chieftains within his reach, Casticus 
of the Sequani, and Dumnorix the Haeduan. Thus, 
eighteen centuries before Louis le Grand Monarque, 
we find his forebear in Orgetorix, confusing the 
state with himself. It was a primitive 'drei-bund', 
but a 'drei-bund* of men, not of powers. Did Caesar 
think of the striking analogy it bore to his own Tri- 
umvirate ? 

It may be doubted whether the full force of the 
situation occurs to the reader at once — nay, he might 
fail to catch the whole intent, under the spell of 
Caesar's calm and deliberate narrative. He would 
know nothing of the consternation created at Rome 
by the rise of this Helvetian Dictator and the tid- 
ings of his revolutionary projects. He would never 
surmise the trepidation of the ever august and 
sublime S. P. Q. R. over the thought that the Cel- 
tic and Teutonic horror was again to be thrust upon 
them under the new name Helvetian. He would 
never guess that it must have been in great part 
due to dread of the impending outbreak that C. 
Julius Caesar himself was appointed to the Pro- 
consulship of Gaul, the plebs fondly foreseeing in 
him a likely successor to the fame of his uncle 
Marius, the optimates, on the other hand, hoping 
thus to sacrifice him to the Helvetians or, at farth- 
est, to Ariovistus the German (i. 44. 12). Yet such 
was the case, and such we gather from laconic 
Caesar's counterpart, the ebullient Cicero. 

It was on the Ides of March, B. C. 60, the year 
after the alarm was first sounded from Helvetia, 
that Cicero wrote to Atticus (1. 19. 2-3), saying that 
the most disturbing fears were afloat regarding the 
Gauls (nunc quidem Gallici versantur metus) ; that, 
under the influence of the Helvetians, neighboring 
allied tribes were making inroads upon the Province ; 
that the Senate had passed a decree, that the two 
consuls should draw lots for the two Gallic prov- 
inces ; and, finally, that a commission with full power 
to act (legati cum auctoritate), composed of ex- 
consuls, should be sent to Gaul, with the express 
purpose of frustrating the designs of the Helvetians 
upon the other states. Cicero proceeds with some 
little elation to write how, in drawing lots, his own 
name came first and that of Pompeius next, but 
that the Senate quite unanimously (una voce senatus 
frequens) insisted on retaining both men at Rome 
for domestic needs. 

We have no record that this legation was ever 
dispatched, but, at any rate, whether or not through 
the intervention of an embassy, the Haedui and the 
allies were quieted and Rome began to rest easy. 
Cicero, in May, following his former letter (1. 20. 
5), was enabled to send the comforting news to 
Atticus, otium e Gallia nuntiari. Metellus Celer, 
one of the consuls, seems to have been building 



hopes, afterwards realized by Caesar, upon having 
the proconsulship of Gaul assigned to him on the 
expiration of his term of office, and upon scoring a 
triumph there. Celer was now somewhat disappoint- 
ed, writes Cicero, that the atmosphere had cleared 
so markedly. 

But all was not going as well as could be de- 
sired; so we gather from one little sentence the 
orator let fall the very next month (2. 1. 11) : in 
Gallia speramus esse otium. The word speramus 
confesses an alternative. Indeed, Cicero's faintly 
expressed hopes grew farther and farther away from 
realization. All things Gallic went wrong until 
Caesar appeared on the banks of the Rhone. Or- 
getorix, the 'King of Murderers', as his name is 
said to mean, must have been an evil augury on 
Roman tongues in those days. 

We cannot gather from Caesar's narrative just 
how long Orgetorix exercised his tyranny over the 
Helvetians, or how soon it was that the climax of 
his conspiracy was reached. It may be that the 
'quiet', of which Cicero wrote in his letter to Atticus, 
was a result of the removal of Orgetorix from the 
scene and of the cessation of his dangerous influ- 
ence abroad. In that case, comparing the chron- 
ology of Cicero's letters, just quoted, with the more 
general hints given by Caesar, the death of Or- 
getorix must have occurred perhaps a year after the 
adoption of his plans. At any rate, the end came. 
A third chapter Caesar now devotes to this bar- 
barian diplomat, in which he tells the story of his 
tragic end. 

The apparent honesty of purpose on the part of 
the Helvetians as a people is brought out in strange 
contrast with the secret wiles of their demagogue. 
The people were horrified at the disclosure of the 
conspiracy. Orgetorix's treason was too flagrant to 
be dismissed lightly. It entailed not merely trouble 
in their own political circles, and a subversion of 
their own established regime, but dangerous inter- 
national complications as well, and that too on the 
eve of their contemplated migration, when they 
could wish all things safe at home and abroad. The 
fox immediately became the lion. Orgetorix im- 
peached would prove to the people his exemption 
from customary legislation. Recourse to armed re- 
sistance was now his play. 

We cannot help feeling that the discovery of Orge- 
torix's treachery was timely. His latter high-hand- 
ed and autocratic attitude unmasks the real man. 
His defiance to the law when once entrapped reveals 
what wreckage of his nation might have been pos- 
sible if his intrigues had been carried into effect. 
Orgetorix relegated himself to the level of our own 
South American despots, who brook no honorable 
defeat. The Helvetian was now become the fore- 
runner of Danton and Marat, a prototype of the 
mischief-workers in France's Reign of Terror. 
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Its remoteness and obscurity and the brevity with 
which Caesar narrates it tend quite naturally to min- 
imize this great state trial among the Helvetians. 
It is, therefore, worth while to pause upon the scene 
and to give to it its proper place and force. Such 
events are not common. Impeachment of officials in 
high positions is rare and therefore momentous when 
it does occur. Why should not the trial of Orgetorix 
for high treason stand beside the great trials of the 
world, such as that of Marcus Manlius of Capitoline 
fame or of Warren Hastings, Governor-General of 
India, events which involved great national issues 
and shook the state to its very foundations? Only 
a few years after this tragedy in Helvetia, Rome, 
ever fruitful mother of maiestas, was the stage for 
another scene somewhat similar, when Milo was 
tried for the murder of Clodius, and Pompey's vet- 
erans surrounded the court, to the dismay of Cicero 
and the ruin of his case. 

To return to the narrative, on the day of the 
trial, the tribunal where the high criminal stood in 
chains, as was the tribal custom, was surrounded by 
the many thousands of his slaves and clients. If 
we may infer correctly from the Commentaries, the 
court was overawed by this demonstration, and Or- 
getorix did not even plead his case. The magis- 
trates proclaimed a state of martial law, gave the 
call to arms, and civil war was imminent, when 
word suddenly came that Orgetorix was dead. 
Caesar himself heard the rumor, current among the 
Helvetians, that the despot had met death by his 
own hand. 

Orgetorix, like many another revolutionist, was 
at least successful in storming the annals of history. 
His project had failed, but his name remains. Two 
other historians beside Caesar were convinced that 
the great agitator was worthy of mention, and no 
one knows how many others, whose works are no 
longer in existence, gave him place in their pages. 
Orosius (6. 7. 3-4) corroborates Caesar's narrative, 
but Dio Cassius (38. 31) would be misleading with- 
out the countercheck of our other authorities, for 
he speaks broadly of Orgetorix as the leader of 
the Helvetian migration, and gives no hint whatever 
as to his conspiracy or his death. One would infer 
that Orgetorix remained the national leader through- 
out the whole story. 

We wonder if Caesar did not feel and acknowl- 
edge a bond of sympathy for this barbarian auto- 
crat. There was really much in the latter's life 
and actions that perfectly recalls Caesar. The resist- 
less ambition, the unbounded plans for national ag- 
grandizement, the political compact of three men, 
the despotic resistance to constitutional fetters — in 
these features, Orgetorix and Caesar were kindred 
spirits. There are strong grounds for believing that 
the Roman was deeply impressed with the story of 
Orgetorix. The Helvetian question could have been 
presented to the reader without as much as the 



mention of Orgetorix, for the national cause seems 
to have been but little affected by the downfall of 
its original leader. And if, as may be surmised, his 
trial and death occurred early in the history of the 
emigration-movement, there is even less reason for 
Caesar's bringing Orgetorix into the narrative. The 
brevity which he affects elsewhere would, it seems, 
have tended to eliminate from the story so remote 
a character as a long-since deceased nobleman, even 
though that nobleman had been the instigator of the 
issue. Caesar unconsciously turns aside to do honor 
to a man in whom he recognizes his own character- 
istics. 

It has been reserved for France of the last fifteen 
years to develope a modern namesake of her first 
Orgetorix. General Boulanger offers a striking simi- 
larity to his Helvetian antecedent. In his meteoric 
popularity, his unscrupulous designs, his public in- 
famy, his disgraceful flight from trial, and final sui- 
cide, the late French Minister of War strongly re- 
flects Orgetorix. 

A brilliant popular leader, a dangerous conspira- 
tor, an ugly foe to justice and law, a suicide — such 
was Orgetorix, the first on Caesar's roster of Gallic 
chieftains. Perhaps we should rejoice that, after all, 
he is but the villain of the preface. The real play 
opens with Orgetorix's successors. 

Frederic Stanley Dunn 

University qf Okhgon, Eugene, Oregon. 



REVIEW 

Altera Colloquia Latina, Adapted from Erasmus and 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by G. M. Edwards. Pitt Press Series, 
Cambridge, England (1908). Pp. XXIV + 136. 
English scholars and teachers have busied them- 
selves more than once lately with efforts to produce 
books which shall make the path of the beginner 
in Latin smoother by setting before him for reading 
in Latin material more or less within the range of 
his personal experience. Thus P. A. Barnett has 
produced, in amended form, a Latin version of part 
of Robinson Crusoe (originally made by G. F. Gof- 
feaux; published now by Longmans, Green & Co.). 
Mr. G. M. Edwards, Fellow and Lecturer of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, has published two 
little books based on Erasmus and known respective- 
ly as Colloquia Latina and Altera Colloquia Latina. 
In each book he has freely revised and abbreviated 
Erasmus's text, to adapt it to school use. Mr. Ed- 
wards rightly admires Erasmus's "wonderful com- 
mand of the best Latin idiom and vocabulary", his 
"sparkling dialogue", his "graphic descriptions", and 
his "reflective passages often of great beauty". 

In Altera Colloguia Latina there is an introduc- 
tion (pp. VII-XXIV) on the life and times of Eras- 
mus, which is full enough for those who will use 
this book. Mr. Edwards reminds us, among other 
things, that Erasmus, though born in Holland, spent 



